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I . INTRODUCTION 



A. Education and Society 



In a society which places an unswerving faith in education as 
a medium for the fulfillment of the objectives of democracy) the re- 
sponsibility of the educator is difficult to exaggerate. While his 
most important professional duty to society is to teach in his spe- 
cialized field) he must be cognizant that his obligation encompasses 
much more than mere transmission of facts. 

It seems reasonable to assume that good teachers— those 
who are skillful in developing understanding of the world in 
which man lives, insightful with respect to the ways and 
means of stimulating intellectual appetites, and capable of 
patience, understanding, and sincere feelings for others— 
may pave the way for an enlightened and productive society. 

Poor teaching, contrariwise, would seem to be a significant 
contributor of its unfortunate share to the perpetuation of 
ignorance, misunderstanding, and intellectual and cultural 
stagnation. 1 

Concomitant with the unquestioned value of education, our so- 
ciety has nurtured an unquestioned acceptance of the traditional means 
of teaching in our colleges and universities as being effective. 

"Young teachers, commencing their careers, naturally began to teach in 
the manner in which they themselves had been taught, and thus perpetu- 
ated the merits and errors of academic practice."^ Recent protests by 
laymen and investigations by professionals have resulted in a possible 



* David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers . American Council 
on Education (Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Company, Inc., 1960), 

p. 1. 



^Gordon W. Allport, "How Shall We Evaluate Teaching?" A Hand - 
&>pk for College Teachers. An Informal Guide , ed. Bernice Brown Cron- 
khite (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 37. 
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